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Did  the  Lincoln  Family  Employ 
a  Slave  in  1849-1850? 


by  Allen  C.  Guelzo 

Four  times  in  his  great  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  fended  off  Dou- 
glas's accusation  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  lead  to  the  wholesale  so- 
cial and  sexual  mixing  of  the  races. 
Few  white  Americans  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  were  free  from  the  ob- 
session that  race,  color,  and  racial 
boundaries  were  uncrossable,  and 
Douglas  knew  how  much  damage  he 
could  do  by  implicating  Lincoln's  op- 
position to  slavery  with  that  fear.  But 
Lincoln  disarmed  Douglas  with  a  sim- 
ple logic  that  anyone  could  grasp:  "I 
do  not  understand  that  because  I  do 
not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave  I 
must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife. 
So  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  for  us 
to  get  along  without  making  either 
slaves  or  wives  of  negroes." 

It  was  an  important  point  to  make 
in  the  undecided  racial  climate  of  Illi- 
nois, since  it  damped  down  the  anxi- 
eties of  white  Illinoisans  that  abolition 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  path  that 
led  to  the  racist  bogeyman  of  racial 
miscegenation.  But  was  Lincoln  being 
entirely  forthright  when  he  claimed,  "I 
certainly  never  have  had  a  ;  black 
woman  for  ...  a  slave"?  The  answer 
to  that  question  may  hang  on  the  un- 
certain stams  of  a  black  woman  only 
eight  years  in  Lincoln's  past,  a  domes- 
tic named  Ruth  Stanton. 

Over  the  years,  many  critics  of 
Lincoln  have  pointed  out  diat  his  anti- 
slavery  convictions,  at  least  before 
1854  and  the  Kansas -Nebraska  Act, 
were  certainly  less  public,  and  perhaps 
less  fervent,  than  they  were  afterwards. 
Beside   Lincoln's- early   1837  protest 


(with  Judge  Daniel  Stone)  against  the 
"injustice  and  bad  policy"  of  slaver)' 
sits  Lincoln's  apparent  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  Jane  Bryant  and  her  chil- 
dren in  Matson  v.  Rutherford  (1847). 
Beside  his  friendship  for  individual 
Springfield  blacks  like  William 
Florville  sits  his  noncommittal  attitude 
toward  the  attempts  of  Springfield 
blacks  to  organize  for  abolition.  At 
their  most  acerbic,  critics  of  Lincoln 
blame  him  for  actually  condoning  slav- 
ery while  in  the  midst  of  abolishing  it, 
by  offering  to  pav  Kentucky  Judge 
George  Robertson  "any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars"  for  a 
slave  who  was  at  the  center  of  a  politi- 
cally contentious  tug-of-war  between 
Kentucky's  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, so  that  the  slaves  could  then  be 
legally  freed.  No  one  yet,  however, 
has  actuallv  been  able  to  pin  on  Lin- 
coln the  accusation  that  he  actually 
owned  slaves  or  used  the  labor  of 
slaves. 

But  that  may  depend  on  die  case 
of  Ruth  Stanton,  and  the  unusual  au- 
tobiographical interview  she  gave  in 
1894  to  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  ("She  Nursed  Bob  Lin- 
coln. Aunt  Rudi  Stanton  Took  Him 
to  School  When  a  Boy.  She  is  a  Jani- 
tress  Here  Now,"  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, November  25,  1894).  Stanton 
was  one  of  at  least  two  black  domestics 
employed  by  the  Lincoln  family  in  the 
1840s,  but  little  is  known  about  her,  in 
contrast  to  Maria  Vance,  who  had  a 
sensational  set  of  memoirs  ghost-writ- 
ten for  her.  In  the  1894  interview, 
Stanton  claimed  to  have  been  born  as 
Ruth  Burns  in  1835  or  1836  "in  Madi- 
son County,  Ills."  She  originally 
worked  for  the  family  of  John  Brad- 


ford in  Springfield.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  be- 
longed to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
so  did  the  Bradfords,"  and  eventually 
"Mrs.  Bradford  sent  me  over  to  help 
Mrs.  Lincoln  every  Saturday,  for  she 
had  no  servant  and  had  to  do  her  own 
housework."  Then,  in  1849,  at  age 
fourteen,  Ruth  Burns  was  sent  by  the 
Bradfords  "to  live  with  the  Lincolns." 
It  could  not  have  been  a  difficult  tran- 
sition. John  Bradford's  bindery  busi- 
ness had  retained  Lincoln  as  its  attor- 


John  Bradford 

ney  in  1846,  and  Bradford  would  later 
describe  to  Jesse  Weik  how,  when  Lin- 
coln was  absent  from  Springfield,  he 
would  invite  "Mrs.  Lincoln  to  accom- 
pany me  and  my  family  in  a  drive  to 
the  country."  It  was  to  the  Bradfords 
that  Mary  Lincoln  made  her  famous 
remark  that,  "One  thing  is  certain;  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  happen  to  die,  his 
spirit  will  never  find  me  living  outside 
the  boundaries  of  a  slave  State." 

Ruth  Stanton's  interview  yielded  a 
continued  on  page  6 
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continued  from  page  1 
series  of  picturesque  views  of  the  Lin- 
coln household  in  the  year  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  returned  from  his  solitary 
term  in  Congress,  including  a  surpris- 
ingly sunny  view  of  Mary  Lincoln. 

I  scrubbed  the  floors  and  waited  on 
the  table  and  helped  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  clean 
the  dishes  and  do  the  washing.  She  did  all 
the  upstairs  work,  made  clothes  for  the 
boys,  Robert  and  Willie  [since  William 
Wallace  Lincoln  was  not  born  until  De- 
cember, 1850,  Stanton  may  have  been  re- 
membering Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1850,  as  "Willie'1]  and  cooked  the 
meals.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  very  good  and 
kind  man,  but  I  don't  remember  anything 
particular  about  him,  for  I  was  very  young. 
He  was  a  very  tall  man.  That's  all  I  can  re- 
member of  him.  He  used  to  be  at  his  of- 
fice all  the  day  long  and  I  did  not  see  much 
of  him,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  him  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  very  nice  lady.  She 
worked  hard  and  was  a  good  church  mem- 
ber. Every  Thursday  the  Sewing  Society  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  would  meet  at  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  house  and  make  clothes  for  the 
very  poor  people.  She  was  very  plain  in 
her  ways,  and  I  remember  that  she  used  to 
go  to  church  wearing  a  cheap  calico  dress 
and  a  sun-bonnet.  She  didn't  have  silk  or 
satin  dresses.  The  children,  Robert  6  years 
old,  and  Willie  a  few  years  younger,  were 
very  good  boys.  I  used  to  take  care  of 
them,  for  they  were  too  small  to  go  to 
school.  We  would  play  around  the  street  of 
Springfield,  and  the  white  children  would 
throw  stones  at  the  colored  children.  I  was 
as  bad  as  any  of  the  white  children  at 
throwing,  because  I  lived  so  much  with 
white  people  I  thought  I  was  white. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  catch 
me  and  the  boys  throwing  at  colored  chil- 
dren, then  she  would  call  'Ruth!' 

'Mam,'  I  would  say. 

'What  are  you  throwing  at  those  chil- 
dren for,'  aren't  you  colored?' 

'Yes,  mam,  but  I  am  not  black  like 
them!"' 

Ruth  Stanton  stayed  with  the  Lin- 
colns  "about  a  year."  The  presumption 
has  been  that  she  was  a  free  person  of 
color.  But  there  are  circumstances 
concerning  her  arrival  and  her  depar- 
ture from  the  Lincolns  that  raise  some 
questions  about  this  status. 

In  her  interview,  Ruth  Stanton 
claimed,  "my  patents  were  free."  But 
Ruth    herself  was    "bound    out    to 


Genjeral  James]  Semple's  family,  for 
my  mother  used  to  belong  to  them." 
Indeed  they  did.  James  Semple  had 
been  born  in  Kentucky  in  1798,  where 
he  practiced  law  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Kentucky  militia.  He 
moved  permanently  to  Edwardsville, 
Illinois  in  1827,  and  served  in  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  from 
1826  until  1833  (putting  in  a  brief 
stint  as  an  officer  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War).  Semple  was  appointed  as  a 
Democrat  to  fill  the  vacant  United 
States  Senate  seat  of  Samuel 
McRoberts  in  1843,  and  it  was  at  that 
point,  "when  Gen.  Semple  became  a 


Ruth  Stanton  or  (as  the  census-taker 
would  have)  her  legal  status.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  her  parents,  who  "were 
free,"  originally  arrived  in  Illinois  from 
Kentucky  with  James  Semple  as  slaves 
in  1827,  then  Ruth  Burns  (who  did 
not,  significantly,  claim  to  have  been 
born  free)  may  have  been  born  under 
provisions  of  Article  6,  section  3,  of 
the  Illinois  Public  and  General  Statute 
Laws  (1836)  which  bound  her  as  an 
'indentured  servanf  until  age  eigh- 
teen. Until  that  time,  the  Semples  or 
Bradfords  could  hire  her  out  to  fami- 
lies such  as  the  Lincolns  (Lincoln's  in- 
laws, the  Edwards  and  Todds  both  em- 


Abrabam  and  Mary 

Senator,"  that  Ruth  Burns  "was  sent  to 
Springfield  to  live  with  the  family  of 
John  Bradford,  who  was  married  to 
Gen.  Semple's  sister."  John  S.  Brad- 
ford, in  fact,  did  marry  Adaline  M. 
Semple  on  July  14,  1841,  and  it  was 
while  working  for  the  Bradfords  after 
1843  that  Ruth  Burns  "first  got  to 
know  the  Lincolns." 

The  question  is,  what  was  the 
eight-year-old  Ruth  Burns's  legal  sta- 
tus at  the  time  that  she  arrived  in 
Springfield?  The  Bradfords  did  not 
move  to  Springfield  until  December 
1840,  just  missing  the  1840  census, 
and  thetefore  giving  us  no  glimpse  of 


Todd  Lincoln,  circa  1846 

ployed  "indentured"  black  domestics). 
This  may  be  the  central  fact  packed 
into  her  descriptions  of  he  places  of 
employment  with  the  Bradfords  and 
the  Lincolns  as  places  to  which  she 
was  "sent."  If  not  legally  or  actually  a 
slave,  Ruth  Burns  may  have  been,  in 
die  year  she  worked  for  the  Lincolns, 
the  next  closest  thing. 

Such  a  speculation  could  be 
clinched  anodier  way  if  the  1850  cen- 
sus also  allowed  us  to  track  Ruth 
Burns.  But  again,  she  does  not  appear 
on  the  census  returns  for  eidier  the 
Lincoln  of  the  Bradford  households 
(aldiough  curiously,  die  census  makes 
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no  mention  of  any  African-Americans 
in  these  households,  either).  What  we 
do  know  is  that  Ruth  Burns  returned 
to  work  for  the  Semple  family,  and 
moved  with  Semple's  son-in-law, 
Napoleon  Mulligan,  to  St.  Louis. 
There,  she  married  William  Stanton, 
and  appears  as  William  Stanton's 
widow  in  the  1888  St.  Louis  city  di- 
rectory. 

This  does  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  make  Abraham  Lin- 
coln into  a  slaveholder,  nor  does  it 
even  necessarily  prove  that,  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  black  woman,  Lincoln 
repeatedly  told  an  untruth  about  not 
wanting  a  black  woman  for  a  slave. 
Rather,  it  underscores  the  uncertain 
fluiditv  of  Illinois  law  concerning  peo- 
ple of  color.  Although  Illinois  was 
technically  a  free  state,  it  had  nearly 


adopted  a  slave  code  with  the  pro- 
posed state  constitution  of  1821,  and 
it  continued  to  make  generous  provi- 
sion for  transient  use  of  slaves  by  slave 
owners  who  happened  to  own  land  or 
businesses  in  Illinois,  something  the 
Matson  slave  case  in  1847  dramatically 
underscores.  Not  until  1848  did  the 
Illinois  Constitution  abolish  all  forms 
of  slavery  outright;  but  even  that  did 
not  touch  the  other  forms  of  semi- 
slavery  that  persisted  until  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War,  including  "apprentice- 
ships"  and    (according   to   an    1853 


statue)  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  "for 
the  shortest  period"  in  lieu  of  fines. 
That  the  Lincoln  family  might,  for  a 
brief  time,  have  hired  from  a  neighbor 
family  the  services  of  a  young  black 
women  who  lived  somewhere  in  the 
legal  limbo  short  of  freedom  is  more  a 
testimony  to  the  ambiguity  of  "free" 
Illinois  rather  than  a  Lincolnian 
hypocrisy. 

*  Allen  C.  Guelzo  is  a  professor  of 
American  history  at  Eastern  College  in 
St.  Davids,  Pennsvlvania. 


"That  Government  of  the  People, 
By  the  People,  For  the  People, 

Shall  Not 
Perish  From  the  Earth" 


James  Semple 


Americans  were  shocked  and  ter- 
ribly saddened  by  the  Septem- 
ber 11  terrorist  attacks.  Target- 
ing civilians  and  using  commercial  jets 
as  guided  missiles,  terrorists  have 
forced  Americans  to  rethink  national 
security  measures.  As  Americans  ad- 
just to  the  new  realities  and  challenges 
posed  bv  terrorists,  we  would  do  well 
to  remember  Lincoln's  warning  in  his 
January  27,  1838,  "Young"  Men's 
Lyceum  Address."  In  it  Lincoln  dis- 
cussed the  threats  to  American  politi- 
cal institutions:  "At  what  point  then  is 
the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected? 
I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must 


spring  up  amongst  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  out  lot, 
we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher."  Clearly,  Lincoln's  point  was 
that  as  long  as  Americans  remained 
united  and  committed  to  defending 
the  ideals  that  were  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  they  could  overcome 
any  danger  posed  by  foreign  powers. 
Terrorists  may  pose  new  difficulties 
when  devising  an  appropriate  militarv 
response,  but  terrorists  cannot  tri- 
umph as  long  as  Americans  remain 
committed  to  the  ideals  that  express 
their  political  aspirations  and  values. 
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